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Nursing Education 


By LUCILE PETRY * and ELLWYNNE M. VREELAND** 


URSES are the most numerous members of the 

health team in this country. The availability 
of nursing personnel of all types in quantity and 
quality sufficient to meet national needs is an impor- 
tant factor in the health of our citizens. To the 
educational system of the Nation falls responsibility 
for educating this large group of essential health 
personnel. 


Nursing Personnel and Organizations 


The nursing services demanded by the people of 
this country have expanded so greatly, particularly 
in the last decade, that a variety of nursing personnel 
is needed to meet these demands. Many more pa- 
tients go to hospitals for care and many more people 
are being reached by public health services. The 
value of health programs for industrial and agri- 
cultural workers, given additional recognition during 
World War II, has created new fields of employment. 

Expansion of demand is not only a quantitative 
one but also qualitative. The phenomenal advances 
of medical science are brought to people by nurses 
who must possess understanding of biological and 
physical sciences as well as skills in employing intri- 
cate therapeutic measures requiring close observa- 
tion. Modern health work calls for a wider accept- 
ance of psychological and psychiatric principles in 
almost every kind of therapy. Attention is given to 
prevention of diseases and to keeping healthy as well 
as to curing illnesses. Responsibility for care of 
patients extends through the period of rehabilita- 


*Chief nurse officer, Public Health Service. 
**Nurse consultant, Division of Nursing Resources, Public 
Health Service. 
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tion—social, vocational, and physical. Methods of 
care include enlisting the participation of patients and 
families in treatment, witness—natural childbirth 
and early ambulation. Community health with the 
social aiid psychological factors of environment is 
emphasized along with individual health, and more 
group methods are being used, for example, group 
psychotherapy and mass X-ray in tuberculosis case- 
finding. 

The gamut of activities to be carried out by nursing 
personnel is now so long and varied that several types 
of nursing personnel are evolving. ‘To give the bat- 
tery of services needed, there are graduate registered 
nurses, trained and untrained practical nurses and 
attendants many of whom are licensed in some States, 
and nurses aides who have had no preemployment 
training. In addition to direct services to patients 
given by graduate registered nurses, there are admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and consultative services in 
several fields of employment, and instructional serv- 
ices in educational institutions for the various types 
of nurse students. 

Of the total graduate registered nurse personnel of 
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the country slightly more than half are employed in 
the more than 6,000 hospitals, and the remainder are 
distributed among public health agencies, doctors’ 
offices, industrial health programs, the private prac- 
tice of nursing, and the schools of nursing. In hos- 
pitals, approximately half of the total nursing service 
is given by graduate registered nurses, the other half 
being given by practical nurses, attendants, and 
nurses aides. The total number of graduate reg- 
istered nurses now employed in the United States in 
all fields is estimated at 320,000, the largest figure in 
our history. More than 200,000 other nursing per- 
sonnel are employed in hospitals, and an unknown 
number outside hospitals. An estimate of the total 
number of graduate registered nurses needed by 1954 
for all purposes, including military, has been placed 
by the National Security Resources Board at 404,500. 
Until recently there have been six national organi- 
zations of graduate registered nurses. The structure 
of these organizations has been reviewed by the 
profession and experts employed by it, and in the 
near future it is anticipated that these six will be 
reconstituted into two organizations. One will be 
called the American Nurses’ Association which will 
be primarily concerned with the welfare and profes- 
sional standards of the individual nurse, and the 
other, called the National League for Nursing, will 
be concerned primarily with services and education. 
The latter organization will probably also have 
institutional, agency, and nonnurse membership. 


Types of Nursing Education Programs 


The first nursing schools in this country were 
founded in 1873. The number of schools increased 
greatly in the early years of the twentieth century 
and reached a figure well above 2,000 in the 1920’s. 
In all but a few instances these schools were operated 
by hospitals, and the service given by students made 
a substantial contribution to the hospitals’ needs for 
services. Since the late twenties there has been 
a gradual decrease in the total number of hospital 
schools of nursing until at present the figure stands 
at slightly less than 1,000. 

In 1916 the first basic programs in nursing leading 
to a baccalaureate degree were established in a small 
number of colleges and universities. This type of 
development has been steady; at present there are 
180 colleges and universities offering such programs. 
These programs, now from 4 to 5 years in length, like 
those now operated by hospitals, prepare the 
graduate registered nurse for her first position. 
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The present basic schools—degree and diploma— 
graduate more nurses annually than did the much 
larger number of schools years ago. ‘Tables 1 and 2 
show the trend in enrollment, admissions, and grad- 
uations in recent years. 


Table 1.—Student nurses enrolled in diploma and 
degree programs on January 1, 1946-51! 








— Diploma Degree 

program program 
Di cicecdueinmsineliekcomumain 121, 654 7, 174 
a rer 101, 425 5,475 
—___ EOE ON FES 85, 597 6, 046 
Dek dachabidddekanaenbracie oa 82, 182 6, 635 
RR SRE RES ane: 89, 420 8, 483 
eee ee 93, 325 9, 184 











11951 Facts About Nursing; A Statistical Summary (New York 16, American 
Nurses’ Association), p. 


Table 2.—Student nurses admitted and graduated 
annually, diploma and degree programs, 1945-51! 








Students Students 

Year admitted graduated 
Peek I oc aeee Seen 56, 567 51, Tzu 
‘e, -, RaeETNEECY SoMa MeV Aes 30, 899 36, 195 
5 re Ck a 38, 210 40, 744 
a ee eee 43, 373 34, 268 
| ae ae pee eee nara See 43,612 21, 379 
|, reer crere Re ome 44,185 25, 790 
Fa ee oe ee 41, 667 28, 794 











11951 Facts About Nursing: A Statistical Summary (New York 16, American 
Nurses’ Association), p. 41. 


All basic degree and diploma schools now provide 
instruction in the major sciences related to nursing— 
chemistry, microbiology, human anatomy and physi- 
ology, sociology, psychology—and clinical instruc- 
tion and experience in medical, surgical, obstetric 
and pediatric nursing. Schools with diploma pro- 
grams frequently purchase instruction in basic 
biological, physical and social sciences from nearby 
institutions of higher education. Most schools also 
provide instruction and experience in psychiatric 
nursing. Many have added training for nursing in 
communicable diseases and tuberculosis, and some, 
particularly those offering the degree program, pro- 
vide experience in public health nursing in homes and 
community. Experience in community agencies, 
such as nursery schools, rehabilitation centers, 
clinics, institutions for the chronically ill, the aged, 
and the convalescent, is offered by some schools. 

Diploma and degree schools vary greatly in the 
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amount, quality, and correlation of instruction in 
the various fields. Many barely meet minimum 
requirements; some exceed them. The national 
nursing organizations recommend educational stand- 
ards for all types of nursing education. 

Approximately 80 universities offer advanced 
programs of various types for nurses who wish 
supervisory, administrative, instructional, consulta- 
tive, and other types of specialized positions. Until 
recently, preparation for public health nursing has 
been given only in advanced programs. A new 
trend toward including preparation for beginning 
public health nursing positions in the basic degree 
program is developing rather rapidly so that the 
graduate of these basic degree programs is prepared 
for a beginning position in any field. 

The various programs for the preparation of 
nursing personnel are indicated in table 3. 


Table 3.—Educational programs for preparing nurse 
personnel 


Program: Personnel prepared 

On-job training, for persons with Nurses aides. 
no preemployment training. 

Practical nurse schools (1 year). Practical nurses (or vo- 
cational nurses) and 
attendants. 

Basic diploma programs in hospital Registered nurses. 
nursing schools (3 years). 

Basic degree programs in colleges Registered nurses with 
and universities (4~44 years). bachelor’s degree. 

Supplementary programs for grad- Registered nurses with 
uate nurses without degrees. bachelor’s degree. 

Advanced programs for graduate Nurse teachers, admin- 
nurses. istrators, etc., with 

master’s or doctor’s 

degrees. 

Diploma Programs 


The diploma programs offered by the hospital 
schools of nursing and by a few colleges and universi- 
ties are typically 3 years in length. There is some 
feeling that these programs are too long, that they 
contain unnecessary duplications in both theory and 
practice. During World War II, schools of nursing 
faculties, by eliminating duplications, were able not 
only to accelerate the program to 2% years for all 
required theory and practice, but also to strengthen 
it by providing additional educational experiences 
in such fields as psychiatry, communicable diseases, 
tuberculosis, and out-patient and community nursing. 
A school of nursing in Canada has been experiment- 
ing with a 2-year curriculum. Other experiments 
are needed. There is interest in New York State 
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and a few other places at present in trying out an 
experiment in the junior college system which will 
combine general education and preparation for 
nursing in the expectation that an equally well 
prepared nurse may result in a shorter period of 
time. 

At present the Nurse Practice Act in most States 
sets the minimum length of the diploma program at 
3 years. Some schools are interested in trying out 
a shorter curriculum as soon as State laws will per- 
mit experimentation, and graduates of such programs 
can be assured that they will be eligible to take 
examinations for State licensure. 


Degree Programs 


Degree programs for nurses have been developing 
slowly, but steadily. There is great variety in the 
length, content, and arrangement of academic 
courses and of clinical experience and in the type 
and value of the degree awarded in terms of admis- 
sion to master’s level work. Some colleges which 
grant a bachelor’s degree in nursing do not recognize 
this degree when the possessors of it apply for admis- 
sion to master’s level work. 

In some programs after two academic years of 
college courses with varying amounts of prenursing 
content, students are admitted to a hospital-diploma 
program to continue their education for 3 years with 
other students who are admitted with or without 
previous college experience—a practice of doubtful 
educational soundness. Both groups end their ex- 
perience at the same time, one group with a degree, 
the other with a diploma. Some programs of this 
type have been condensed from 5 to 43§ or 4 (usually 
calendar) years. 

Of growing interest is a four-calendar-year cur- 
riculum which integrates liberal arts and professional 
education throughout the 4 years. It is considered 
possible to arrange this curriculum satisfactorily only 
if the college and clinical resources are in the same 
place. Such a curriculum has many obvious ad- 
vantages, and it is hoped that more institutions of 
higher learning will be able to adopt it. 

There have been two recent additions to the 
variety of degree programs already mentioned. 
The first is a new type of degree and diploma pro- 
gram combined. It was conceived in a State with 
serious nursing shortages by a group of educators, 
hospital and nurse administrators, and community 
leaders. A number of small diploma schools decided 
to pool their educational funds and resources and 
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support a nursing education program in a nearby 
college. The result to date has been a larger enroll- 
ment, better use of scarce personnel and facilities 
and better integration of the over-all education. 
The first year is spent at the college, and introduc- 
tory nursing courses are included with academic 
work. The next two calendar years are spent in 
clinical areas in various participating hospitals. The 
student may then elect one of two plans. She may 
take an additional 3 months of clinical experience 
required for a diploma, take State board exami- 
nations, and practice as a graduate registered nurse, 
returning later without loss of credit to complete 
her degree; or she may return to the college for 
another calendar year of academic and professional 
preparation and obtain a baccalaureate degree. 
The second proposed new degree program is one 
which will award a degree after four academic years 
rather than four calendar years of study. There 
are two university programs in basic nursing—Yale 
and Western Reserve—which require a baccalau- 
reate degree for admission. 

A total of 180 colleges and universities offer basic 
degree programs for nurses. One-third of these 
institutions admit degree candidates only, and these 
schools had half of the total degree enrollment in 
1950. The other 120 institutions offer diploma 
programs as well as degree programs, but in them 
the candidates for diplomas outnumber the candi- 
dates for degrees. 

In most instances where both diploma and degree 
students are enrolled, the two groups are taught 
together in the clinical or nursing laboratory part 
of their educational experience. Where this situa- 
tion exists, the withdrawal rate is sometimes quite 
high for one group or the other. Usually students 
enrolled in the degree programs have had one or 
more years of academic study before admission to 
their clinical experiences. Diploma students are 
admitted directly from high school. The number of 
colleges and universities admitting degree applicants 
only is increasing, and in most instances degree 
enrollment has improved when the diploma program 
is dropped. 

Nursing education programs must produce more 
potential teachers and leaders. It has been esti- 
mated by the National Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Nursing Services that a minimum of 25 
percent of the national nurse pool should have at 
least a baccalaureate degree if employer demands for 
nurses with this type of preparation are to be met. 
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Of the pool of 320,000 nurses, less than 15 percent 
have this qualification. Both improvement in basic 
degree program enrollments and expanded oppor- 
tunities for graduates of diploma programs to secure 
supplementary education leading to a degree are 
necessary to help close this gap. 


Preparation of Practical Nurses 


Practical nurse education programs are developing 
both within and outside the vocational education 
systems of States. Some are operated by hospitals, 
and a few have been developed in institutions of 
higher learning. There are more than 200 schools 
offering programs of this type. In September 1951, 
there were 134 programs conducted under public 
vocational education in 40 States, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. The recommended curric- 
ulum for practical nurses ranges from approximately 
9 months to 1% years in length—but it is predomi- 
nantly 1 year. Programs usually consist of elemen- 
tary basic science courses combined with supervised 
experience in a hospital and instruction in nursing 
provided by professional nurse teachers. Although 
approximately 44,000 practical nurses now hold 
licenses to practice, only a few (approximately 15 
percent) have had training. Most of them have 
obtained their license by waiver rather than by 
examination. 

The National Association for Practical Nurse Edu- 
cation has proposed standards for practical nurse 
education and publishes a list of schools for practical 
nurses which meet these standards. Of the 173 
practical nurse training programs on the most recent 
list, 143 were approved by State Boards of Nurse 
Examiners and 30 by NAPNE. Not all States have 
a nurse practice act which places the responsibility 
for practical nurse education in the State Boards of 
Nurse Examiners. Some forward looking schools in 
these jurisdictions have sought the aid of NAPNE in 
setting up a sound program. The estimated number 
of practical nurse students graduating each year from 
schools offering systematic training is between 5,000 
and 6,000. However, many commercial schools for 
practical nurses exist which are producing an un- 
known number of so-called practical nurses whose 
preparation is questionable. Thirty-five States have 
passed legislation for licensure of the trained practi- 
cal nurse. They are variously called in the licensing 
law: licensed practical nurse, licensed attendant, 
licensed vocational nurse, and trained attendants. 
Legislation which will protect the consumer and 
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the qualified practical nurse is needed in all States 
and Territories. 


Licensure and Accreditation 


Nurses are licensed to practice by State boards of 
nurse examiners. Graduates of both the diploma 
and the degree programs approved by the State 
boards are eligible to take the State licensing 
examinations. 

Formerly the State boards made up their own 
examinations, but in recent years they have begun to 
use the State Board Pool Questions. These ques- 
tions are prepared by the Department of Measure- 
ment and Guidance of the National League of 
Nursing Education and are purchased by the boards. 

In 1949, the National Nursing Accrediting Service 
was formed by combining four previously existing 
agencies. Its long-range purpose is to engage all 
schools in the process of improvement of schools. 
Its immediate purpose is to help schools discover and 
take action on some of their immediate problems. 
It is carrying out two programs at present—full ac- 
creditation and temporary accreditation. Both pro- 
grams are in an early stage of development. A total 
of 193 schools have been fully accredited, 149 with 
diploma programs and 44 with degree programs. 

More than 900 schools of nursing have applied for 
temporary accreditation now in progress. State 
Boards of Nurse Examiners and the schools have 
welcomed this assistance with enthusiasm. ‘Through 
a planned 5-year program of school self-study, State 
and regional problem-centered workshops and con- 
sultation, it is expected that there will be steady 
improvement in education for students. 


Regional Planning 


A significant development in nursing education 
is that of regional planning to provide the nursing 
resources needed for all types of service. Much of 
this planning is going on on a State-wide basis, some 
is on a regional basis combining several States, and 
some is in areas within a State. This involves a 
determination of the number of nurse personnel, 
their qualifications and distribution among types of 
employment, and an estimate of the numbers of each 
category of personnel needed by field of service now 
and at some future date. This encourages a long- 
range plan for adapting the educational system for 
recruitment and preparation of the number of per- 
sonnel needed. State committees representing 
State-wide organizations have made surveys and 
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plans in 35 States. The Division of Nursing Re- 
sources of the Public Health Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, has provided survey assistance to 29 
States. 

The work of the committee on nursing education 
of the Southern Regional Education Board is an 
example of interstate regional planning. It will en- 
courage larger enrollments and more economical use 
of clinical facilities and faculty by establishing a few 
strategically located advanced nursing education 
programs. 


Nation-wide Action 


A number of studies of nursing education and 
nursing care have been made since the close of World 
War II. These have stimulated further research 
and a plan of action. Among the studies which 
consider the role of higher education institutions 
in the preparation of nurses are: Factors in Nurse 
Education (Public Health Reports, December 28, 
1948, U. S. Public Health Service); Nursing for the 
Future, by Esther L. Brown (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1948); 4 Program for the Nursing Profession, 
by The Committee on the Function of Nursing 
(Macmillan Co., 1948); Nursing Schools at The Mid- 
century, by Margaret West and Christy Hawkins 
(National Committee for the Improvement of Nurs- 
ing Services, 1950); Regional Planning for Nursing 
and Nursing Education (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950). 

Foundation funds have supported various aspects 
of professional organization programs from time to 
time, most of which are aimed at improvement of 
nursing education. The Russell Sage, Common- 
wealth, Kellogg, Rockefeller, and Carnegie Founda- 
tions are currently assisting with national activities 
for the improvement of nursing. 

Research is going on in many areas. Three prob- 
lems are receiving emphasis: Nursing education, 
particularly curriculum; administration, including 
clarification of function; and nursing practice tech- 
niques. An important step in the improvement of 
nursing is a million and a half dollar research program 
for the study of nursing functions, sponsored by the 
American Nurses’ Association and financed by funds 
collected and allocated by State nurses’ associations. 
Funds have been assigned to five projects to date. 
The Division of Nursing Resources, Public Health 
Service, has assisted States and individual institu- 
tions in studying their nursing resources and needs 
and in making long-range plans to improve the 
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supply and quality of nurse personnel. Other 
studies are going on in universities and hospitals, 
some with assistance from the philanthropic founda- 
tions. The first issue of a new journal called 
Nursing Research will be published soon. 


Some Problems of Nursing Education 


Some of the problems that confront nursing edu- 
cation have been indicated in the preceding sections 
of this article. Several others should also be 
mentioned. 

The development of adequate teaching staffs for 
the schools of nursing is a matter of much concern. 
In 1950 many important teaching positions were 
unfilled; it was estimated that a total of 12,500 
instructors were needed for the enrollment, but 
fewer than 5,300 were employed. Almost half of 
the instructors in schools of nursing hold no academic 
degree; approximately 50 percent have bachelor’s 
degrees and about 10 percent master’s degrees. 

Nurses in other positions—supervisory and ad- 
ministrative—for which advanced preparation is 
desirable also lack needed educational background. 
The majority of nurse teachers, administrators, and 
clinical specialists are graduates of the diploma pro- 
grams. As graduate nurses they have had to spend 
two to three or more years taking additional profes- 
sional and general education courses to meet require- 
ments for their first degree. With such a high per- 
cent of all student nurses entering diploma programs, 
much of the nurse leadership in the future must 
continue to come from this source. Such an educa- 
tional pattern is extremely costly both to the nurse 
and to society. Overcoming the barriers which 
limit enrollment of prospective nurses in sufficient 
numbers in basic degree programs is of the utmost 
importance. 

Encouraging progress is being made in adding to 
nurse training some essential experience in such 
fields as psychiatry, tuberculosis, communicable 
diseases, and others. ‘To these must be added care 
of the aged and chronically ill. 

Efforts to recruit students for all types of schools 
have been vigorous in the last decade. A federally 
aided emergency program during World War II 
resulted in a greatly increased number of admissions. 
Since the war, however, the desired number of new 
students has not been admitted annually. It is 
estimated that 58,000 students would have to be 
admitted annually to basic degree and diploma 
schools to produce the number of graduate registered 
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nurses needed currently and to reach the estimated 
goal for the next few years. An extensive program 
of scholarships would greatly assist in the recruit- 
ment effort. 

Schools of nursing of all types, like other institu- 
tions of higher education, are in a critical financial 
situation. Diploma programs are supported by hos- 
pitals whose principal source of income is payments 
by patients or on their behalf. Student nurses, 
through service to hospitals, make a variable but 
considerable contribution to the cost of their educa- 
tion. ‘These sources of support are inadequate and 
reliance upon them is largely responsible for the 
financial plight of nursing education. Degree pro- 
grams are often financed only in part by the college 
or university; hospitals contribute additional support. 
All types of nursing education should have stronger 
community support than they now possess. 

Among the additional problems now confronting 
nursing education are: (1) further pooling of educa- 
tional and clinical resources in order to provide a 
smaller number of larger and better diploma pro- 
grams without decreasing the supply of graduates 
from these programs; (2) increasing the control over 
clinical experience for educational purposes; (3) 
improving the counseling of applicants for nursing 
education to insure selection of the most appropriate 
program for each student; and (4) enriching the basic 
curriculum in nursing with general education, par- 
ticularly in the social sciences. 





Oklahoma Joint Library Service 


Tue Ox tanoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion, through the cooperation of the University of 
Oklahoma and the Oklahoma A and M College, have 
announced a joint library service of the two institu- 
tions. Once or twice each week or more often if 
necessary, a college truck will transport library vol- 
umes from one campus to the other as requisitioned 
by the librarians. 
find transportation available for personal visits to the 
library of the sister institution. Advice and counsel 
from appropriate faculty personnel in specialized 
fields will be made available to the students of each 
institution in visits to the other campus. 

Other libraries in the area expected to participate 
eventually in this cooperative plan are those of Cen- 
tral State College at Edmond, Langston University, 
the State Library, the Oklahoma City Library, Okla- 
homa City University, and Bethany-Peniel College. 


Some graduate students will also 
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The Free Europe University in Exile 


HE COLLEGE of Free Europe, inaugurated in 

November 1951 at the Chateau de la Robertsau 
on the outskirts of Strasbourg, is an experiment in 
international education that may be of profound 
significance in the struggle of the free world against 
the Soviet threat. It is sponsored and financed by 
the National Committee for a Free Europe, widely 
known for their Radio Free Europe and the Crusade 
for Freedom. Its purpose is to educate young exiles 
from Central and Eastern Europe so that they may 
be prepared to preserve the deeper values of their 
own cultural heritage and regenerate their countries 
whenever they may be freed from Communist 
domination. Nearly one hundred carefully selected 
young men and women of many nationalities are 
studying this year at this unique college. 

The idea of establishing a Free Europe University 
in Exile had been gradually taking shape since the 
summer of 1950, when its practicability was dis- 
cussed with university officials and other educational 
authorities in France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland. 


Incorporated in New York State and in France 


The Free Europe University in Exile was incor- 
porated under the New York State Education Law, 
receiving a provisional charter from the Board of 
Regents on July 20, 1951 (to be made absolute if 
within 5 years the Corporation should be maintain- 
ing an institution of satisfactory character and edu- 
cational usefulness). Levering Tyson is secretary 
of the board of trustees and vice president of the 
university, and De Witt C. Poole is president. It 
soon became clear that for successful operation in 
France there ought to be a French corporation also, 
with some French directors. There was accord- 
ingly organized under French law, concurrently 
with the chartering of the university itself under the 
law of the State of New York, what the French call 
an association (corresponding roughly to a New York 
State Membership Corporation), the Collége de 
’Europe Libre. 


*Consultant on education about international affairs, Office of 
Education. 
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By HELEN DWIGHT REID* 


Relations with the University of Strasbourg 

With the legal basis thus established, it was pos- 
sible to begin last July to organize the College of Free 
Europe at Strasbourg as an operating unit of the Free 
Europe University in Exile. By special agreement, 
all courses, lectures, laboratories, library facilities, 
special restaurants, preventive medicine, emergency 
aid, and other facilities and services of the University 
of Strasbourg are open to the exile students of the 
college, if they are academically qualified, on a 
basis of absolute equality with French students. 
Standards are high; all those presented for admission 
this year have been thoroughly satisfactory to the 
Strasbourg deans, and some are expected to make 
outstanding records. 

The college is not in any way a part of Strasbourg 
University, but the latter’s cooperation has been 
of incalculable importance, extending even to the 
promise, expressed in a Council resolution last May, 
that “‘if special courses are seen through experience 
to be necessary . . . the University of Strasbourg 
will undertake steps in collaboration with the Min- 
istry of National Education to obtain creation of 
the same.” 

The problem of adequate housing was acute at 
Strasbourg, where war damage was heavy. The 
Chateau de la Robertsau on the outskirts of the 
city was leased, renovated, and refurnished to 
provide dormitory and study facilities in time for the 
opening of the academic year November 1. It 
now contains a library, four assembly rooms, a 
thoroughly modern kitchen and cafeteria, living 
quarters for the dean and assistant dean and dormi- 
tory rooms for the male students. A deliberate 
effort is made to mix nationalities, ages, and fields 
of interest. Women students are lodged in the 
city of Strasbourg but come out to the Chateau 
for meals and seminars. 


Faculty of the College 


Supplementing the wide range of courses at 
Strasbourg University, a small specialized faculty 
to conduct seminars in the history and culture of 
Central and Eastern Europe is being assembled 
under the direction of Dean Malcolm W. Davis, 
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formerly of the Carnegie Endowment, who is also 
dean of the Free Europe University in Exile, with 
‘authority and supervision over all of its educational 
and academic operations in Europe.” The as- 
sistant dean is M. Maurice Galy, an official of the 
Ministry of National Education, temporarily de- 
tached from the Ministry through the cooperation 
of the French Director-General of Higher Education. 

As part-time consultant and lecturer, the college 
has appointed a member of the Strasbourg Univer- 
sity faculty, born in Czechoslovakia, who is fluent 
in Polish as well as Czech, and familiar with other 
Central and Eastern European languages. For its 
seminars the college seeks two types of teacher: 
resident tutors, one or two for each Central and 
East European country; and lecturers invited from 
time to time from among distinguished exiled in- 
tellectuals and men of affairs, who would visit 
Robertsau and contribute one or a few lectures. 
Tutors have been appointed already for the Czecho- 
slovak section, the Hungarian, and the Rumanian, 
and other appointments are in progress. 

During the past decade libraries in Central and 
Eastern Europe have been dispersed and many books 
destroyed, first by the Nazis and now by the even 
more systematic suppressions of the Communists. 
Relatively few books with a Western viewpoint 
have been published recently in the languages of 
that area, while there have been many with a 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist-Russian outlook. The 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris has offered its 
assistance, and there have been informal discussions 
with the Library of Congress. A specialized library 
at Strasbourg might have incalculable influence, 
but this aspect of the enterprise is just beginning. 


Selection of Students 


To recruit students, word of scholarships for the 
Free Europe University in Exile is disseminated by 
every available means among exile circles in Europe. 
Since exiles normally lack adequate means, the 
scholarships and grants-in-aid awarded are sufficient 
to enable the recipients to devote full time to their 
studies for the period covered by the grant— 
They are selected without regard 
to race, creed, or sex, from among exiles between the 


normally 1 year. 


ages of 18 and 32, who have passed the European 
baccalaureate, are capable of following university 
courses in the French language, and “‘by reason of 
performance, character, and 


previous academic 


estimated capacity for leadership in a free society 
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commend themselves to the University’s Committee 
on Awards and Placement as likely to return to 
their countries of origin as soon as this becomes 
possible and fulfill there useful and constructive 
roles.” 

For this first year, 7 or 8 hundred applications 
were received; about 1 hundred awards were made 
for study at Strasbourg and 24 elsewhere. The 
scholars at Strasbourg include 2 Albanians, 6 Bul- 
garians, 21 Czechoslovaks, 1 Esthonian, 6 Hun- 
garians, 3 Latvians, 4 Lithuanians, 19 Poles, 16 
Rumanians, and 13 Yugoslavs. Of the 24 grants 
made by the FEUE for study elsewhere, 3 students 
went to the University of Barcelona, 3 to Robert 
College in Istanbul, 2 to the London School of 
Economics, 2 to the Sorbonne, 2 to the Conservatoire 
Nationale de Musique in Paris, and 1 each to a dozen 
other institutions in France, Belgium, and Germany. 

The National Committee for a Free Europe hopes 
to have funds enough to double the number of 
awards next year, which would mean 200 students 
at the college in Strasbourg and 50 more scattered 
at other universities in Western Europe and perhaps 
the Levant. The amount of the grant to an indi- 
vidual student may vary, but is intended to be 
“adequate to a frugal existence with full time, how- 
ever, for studies, access to laboratories, and purchase 
of indispensable equipment.” In the case of most 
students at the Chateau de Robertsau the circum- 
stances of exile have constrained the Committee to 
figure its awards on a 12 months’ basis; elsewhere 
the scholarships run usually for the academic year. 


Future Plans 


It is hoped to expand the visiting lecturer program 
to include not only exiles but French and other 
Western European leaders and ultimately Americans 
too. Since the students are uprooted and mostly 
without families, it is anticipated that they will stay 
at Robertsau the year around. Numerous American 
intellectuals and men of affairs are likely to be in 
Europe in summer, and might be induced to come to 
Strasbourg with slight expense. The FEUE hopes 
to be able to put on each summer a carefully organ- 
ized public seminar for the discussion of Kuropean 
and world problems in which spokesmen, young and 
old, for Eastern and Western Europe and for the 
Western Hemisphere and other areas will be heard. 
Such a program offers tremendous potentialities for 
bringing a better understanding of what America 
stands for to a key group of young people destined 
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to be leaders in their respective countries when they 
are freed from the yoke of communism. 





Land-Grant Colleges and the Point 
4 Program 


Immediately after President Truman’s announce- 
ment of the Point 4 program on January 20, 1949, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties offered their assistance in helping to realize the 
program’s objectives. ‘The offer was accepted. 

Several of the land-grant colleges, through con- 
tractual arrangements, have assumed direct responsi- 
bility for carrying out technical cooperation projects. 
The first to undertake such work was the University 
of Arkansas, which is now cooperating with Panama 
in a program to develop that Republic’s agricultural 
economy. ‘Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege is developing a plan for cooperation with the 
University of Mexico to help improve agricultural 
education in Mexico. The University of Minnesota 
has undertaken a survey of agricultural research 
institutions in Latin America to facilitate the ex- 
change of publications between such institutions and 
those of the United States. New Mexico Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College last year presented an 
8-week training course to Latin Americans repre- 
senting 13 countries to acquaint them with typical 
extension and farm- and home-management services. 
Michigan State College has a long-run cooperative 
agreement with the two agricultural colleges of 
Colombia looking toward strengthening the curricu- 
lum and subject-matter departments of these insti- 
tutions. The University of North Carolina is pro- 
viding biometric services to technical cooperation 
programs, to determine the efficacy of the agricul- 
tural improvement efforts. Utah State Agricultural 
College is participating in the village improvement 
program in Iran by providing program leadership and 
staff. Purdue University has an agreement to assist 
the Rural University of the State of Minas Gerais, 
Brazil, in developing extension and home economics 
work. The University of Wisconsin was host last 
fall to representatives of about 40 countries at a 
world conference on land tenure and related 
problems. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Technical Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State work closely with the land- 
grant institutions in the foregoing tasks. A Joint 
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USDA-Land-Grant College Committee on Agricul- 
tural Services to Foreign Areas meets periodically to 
review programs and make plans for future coopera- 
tive activities. 

Without direct reference to the Point 4 program, 
land-grant colleges and universities contribute sig- 
nificantly to the education of foreign students. At 
the rate of about 3,000 persons a year, citizens of 
other countries are coming to the United States for 
special agricultural training, and most of the respon- 
sibility for assisting them is borne by the land-grant 
institutions. The doors of the institutions are also 
open to hundreds of additional foreign students who 
come to follow regular curriculums leading to degrees. 





Seminar for College Teachers of 
Mathematics 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS of the University 
of Buffalo is now offering for the second year a 
graduate seminar on the preparation of college 
teachers of mathematics. ‘Teaching fellows in the 
mathematics department are required to attend the 
seminar, while other graduate students of mathe- 
matics interested in collegiate teaching may partici- 
pate if they wish to do so. The members of the 
seminar meet for a l-hour discussion period each 
week throughout the year and receive 1 hour of 
graduate credit each semester. 

The program of the seminar is determined by the 
interests and needs of those enrolled. The following 
plan was adopted for the current academic year: 
(1) consideration of topics of immediate interest to 
the teaching fellows, such as preparation for each 
class period, long-range planning, and methods of 
teaching, emphasizing presentation of new material, 
discussion of assigned problems, and use of visual 
aids; (2) study of various types of tests and testing 
programs; (3) discussion of grading; (4) considera- 
tion of problems pertaining to the counseling of 
students; (5) examination of the role of a mathe- 
matics department in a university with emphasis 
upon the demands of the various colleges and depart- 
ments and their consequent effect upon objectives 
and methods of teaching; (6) discussion of criteria 
that may be used by teacherand administrator in 
the evaluation of teaching effectiveness. Staff 
members from other departments have contributed 
to the success of the seminar by participating when 
the subject under discussion was closely related to 
their respective fields of interest. 
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Foreign Scholars Available for Teaching 


in American Colleges and Universities 


NUMBER of scholars in countries participating 

in the Fulbright Program in both Europe and 
Asia are available for lecturing in American colleges 
and universities in 1952-53. Some of these are 
distinguished in their respective fields. All of them 
speak English. Scholars from other countries may 
be added to the list at a later date. 

It is reported that approximately 50 percent of the 
400 Fulbright scholars are concentrated this year in 
10 major institutions. Those concerned with the 
success of the Fulbright Program wish to see the 
number of American colleges and universities 
receiving benefit from the visits of foreign scholars 
increased. Therefore invitations to scholars from 
other institutions are encouraged. It is also sug- 
gested that two or three neighboring colleges might 
cooperate in a joint invitation to a visiting scholar. 

Each scholar has been recommended for con- 
sideration by the United States Educational Foun- 
dation in his own country and will be eligible to apply 
for a Fulbright grant covering costs of round trip 
transportation to the final destination in the United 
States if satisfactory arrangements for lecturing are 
completed. Unless the scholar receives a Smith- 
Mundt grant, the scholar does not have sufficient 
resources to cover his expenses in the United States 
and will be dependent on the stipend or salary 
received from his host institution. Smith-Mundt 
grants-in-aid are intended by the Government to 
cover minimum expenses; additional supplementa- 
tion by colleges and universities inviting a scholar 
to lecture is encouraged by the committee and the 
Department of State. 

It is not intended that these scholars shall replace 
regular faculty members. In addition to offering 
courses in their particular fields of specialization, it 
is hoped that they will be given opportunities to in- 
terpret their respective countries and cultures and to 
enrich in a general way the academic community. 

The list of scholars, their ages, countries, and re- 
spective fields follows. 


Biological sciences: 


Kappers, Johannes Ariens (41 years) Netherlands, Neuroan- 
atomy. 
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Van den Honert, Taco Hajo (52 years) Netherlands, Botany. 

Winkler, Klaas Christiaan (43 years) Netherlands, Bacteriology. 

Richter, Kurt (37 years) Austria, Medicine—Gynecology and 
Obstetrics. 

Paget, Oliver Edgar (30 years) Austria, Biology. 


Physical sciences: 


Bhagavantam, S. (42 years) India, Physics. 

Kuriyan, George (44 years) India, Geography. 

Malhotra, Des Raj (52 years) India, Metallurgy. 

Thijsse, Johannes Theodoor (58 years) Netherlands, Engineering. 

Umbgrove, Johannes Herman Frederick (53 years) Netherlands, 
Geology. 

van Niewenburg, Cornelis Johannes (62 years) Netherlands, 
Chemistry. 

Zaanen, Adriaan Cornelis (38 years) Netherlands, Mathematics. 

Loon Stra, Frans (41 years) Netherlands, Mathematics. 

Langlo, Kaare (38 years) Norway, Meteorology. 

Klaudy, Peter A. (48 years) Austria. 

Seidl, Franziska (Woman, 62 years) Austria, Physics. 

Thirring, Walter Eduard (25 years) Austria, Physics. 

Weinzierl, Peter (29 years) Austria. 


Social sciences: 


Idenburg, Petrus Johannes (54 years) Netherlands, African Stud- 
ies. 

De Winter, Louis J. (40 years) Netherlands, International Law. 

Van Asbeck, Baron Frederik Mari (63 years) Netherlands, Inter- 
national Law, Political History. 

Majumdar, Dhirendra Nath (48 years) India, Anthropology. 

van der Valk, Marius Hendrikus (43 years) Netherlands, Chinese 
Law. 

Puntambekar, Shrikrishna V. (61 years) India, Political Science. 

Cipolla, Carlo (30 years) Italy, Economic History. 

Hall, K. R. L. (34 years) United Kingdom, Clinical Psychology. 

Maiti, Hari Pada (56 years) India, Clinical Psychology. 

Misra, Babu Ram (45 years) India, Economics. 

Allen, Alexander Bertram (34 years) New Zealand, Educational 
Psychology. 

Rogers, Cyril Alfred (28 years) New Zealand, Psychology and Edu- 
cation. 

Sharma, Venkatish Narayan (54 years) India, Psychology and 
Education. 

Ghaznavi, Razia (Woman, 30 years) Pakistan, History. 

Jilani, Ghulam (40 years) Pakistan, Psychology. 

Konig, Franz (47 years) Austria, Comparative Religion. 


The Humanities: 
Dharma, P. Chandrashekara (F-44 years) India, Indian Cultural 
History. 
Janssen, Jozef Marie Antoon (44 years) Netherlands, Egyptology. 
Poovaiah, Sita Codandra (F-46 years) India, The Dance. 
Vandvik, Eirik (48 years) Norway, Medieval Studies. 
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Pittola, Umberto (54 years) Italy, Linguistics and Italian Lan- 
guage. 

Altekar, Anant Sadashiv (53 years) India, Ancient Indian History 
and Culture. 

Nikam, Narayana Rao A. R. (49 years) India, Philosophy. 

Saldanha, Mary Agnes (42 years) India, English Literature. 

Knobloch, Johann (33 years) Austria, Linguistics. 

Treimer, Karl (62 years) Austria, Linguistics. 

Mertin, Joseph (48 years) Austria, Musicology. 

Sas Zaloziecky, Wladimir (56 years) Austria, History of Art. 

Sekler, Eduard Franz (32 years) Austria, Architecture. 

Husain, (Zuberi) Itrat (41 years) Pakistan. 

Whiffen, Marcus (37 years) United Kingdom, History of 
Architecture. 


Additional information concerning the education, 
experience and specialized fields of these lecturers 
may be had from the Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW., 
Washington 25, D. C. 





ACLS Scholars Available for 
Appointment 


In 1950 the American Council of Learned Societies 
appointed as ACLS Scholars a number of college 
and university teachers in the humanities who were 
displaced from faculty positions as a result of reduced 
enrollments. These Scholars are currently pursuing 
programs of study and research which the selection 
committee felt showed promise of relating the 
Scholars’ knowledge to the persistent problems of 
mankind and of developing their skills in com- 
municating the interpretation of these relationships 
to this generation. 

The council emphasizes that the nature of the 
ACLS Scholars’ selection procedure offers substantial 
assurance of the high quality of these applicants. 
In all cases the applicant was able to demonstrate 
to the selection committee that he had an appro- 
priate contribution to make during his fellowship 
tenure and that he ought to have a permanent place 
in academic life. The committee members in all 
cases tried to assure themselves that the applicant 
could be expected to make significant contributions 
to teaching and scholarship. 

For a variety of reasons some ACLS Scholars do 
not have assurance of academic positions for next 
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year. The council has prepared a pamphlet which 
lists the qualifications of 27 Scholars representing 
the fields of English language, literature, and 
linguistics; history; philosophy; German language 
and literature; Romance languages and literatures; 
musicology; and cultural anthropology. 

Information regarding the Scholars can be had by 
addressing William A. Parker, Secretary for Fellow- 
ships, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 
Sixteenth Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Organizing the Large High School for Effective 
Operation: Report of Conference on Problems of 
Organization and Supervision in the Large High 
School, November 28-30, 1951, Ellsworth Tompkins, 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, and Charles E. Bish (eds.) 
Washington [1952]. Circular No. 336. 20 p. 
Proc. 


Science Education Research Studies—1951, by 
Philip G. Johnson. Washington, 1952. Circular 
No. 334-III. 14 p. Proc. 

The UN Declaration of Human Rights: A Handbook 
for Teachers, by Howard R. Anderson and Howard 
H. Cummings. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951 No. 12. 31 p. 


15 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 

Federal Civil Defense Administration. Annotated 
Civil Defense Bibliography for Teachers. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. TEB- 
3-2. 28p. 20 cents. 
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Non-Goverment!Publications 


Adjustment to College: A study of 10,000 Veteran 
and Nonveteran Students in Sixteen American Col- 
leges, by Norman Frederiksen and W. B. Schrader. 
Princeton, N. J., Educational Testing Service, 1951. 
504 p. Proc. Available to libraries on request. 


Choosing the Right College, by Annette Turngren. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 149 p. $2.50. 

Addressed to high school boys and girls. After an initial dis- 
cussion of what a college education offers and requires of the 
student, the book considers how scholarship and job opportuni- 
ties can help finance a college career; how to decide about loca- 
tion and size of the college; the matter of religious affiliations; 
the pros and cons of fraternities and sororities; ways of rating a 
college; and the steps toward admittance. 


A Critique of “Education and National Security.” 
Washington, Council of Learned Societies, 1219 
Sixteenth Street NW., 1952. 5 p. 


Criticizes a report published jointly by the Educational Policies 
Commission and the American Council on Education. 


Educational Testing Service, Annual Report to the 
Board of Trustees 1950-51. Princeton, N. J., The 
Service, [1951]. 105 p. 


Covers the third full year of operation of the Educational 
Testing Service. A detailed statement of the work of the Service. 


Guide for Resource-Use Education Workshop, by 
the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. Washington 6, American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 1951. 
45 p. 50 cents. 


Designed to help administrators, directors, consultants, and 
participants to plan, organize, conduct, and evaluate resource- 
use education workshops; developed in a work conference of 
representatives of southern colleges, State departments of edu- 
cation, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The Inauguration of Frederic K. Miller as the 
Twelfth President of Lebanon Valley College. Ann- 
ville, Pa., the College, 1951. 24 p. 


Contains the proceedings of the inauguration, including an 
address by President Miller. 


Man’s Loyalties and the American Ideal. Albany 
1, New York, State University of New York, [1951]. 
136 p. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Symposium Sponsored by 
State University of New York, April 6-7, 1951. Fourteen ad- 
dresses and statements by well-known persons, organized under 
four headings: Competition for Man’s Loyalties; Twentieth 
Century Competition and the American Ideal; General Educa- 
tion for a World in Conflict; The Challenge to American Democ- 
racy. 
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Opportunities for the Continuation of Education 
in the Armed Forces: Findings and Recommenda- 
tions of the USAFI Evaluation Study, 1951, by 
W. W. Charters. Washington 6, American Council 
on Education, [1951]. 72 p. 50 cents. 

Report of an evaluation study of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute; the purpose was to examine the instructional 
materials used by USAFI with a view to making suggestions 
for improvement. 

Readings in American Educational History, by 
Edgar W. Knight and Clifton L. Hall. New York, 
N. Y., Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. 799 
p. $5. 

A collection of documents of American education from colonial 
times to the present. Covers many phases and aspects of edu- 


cation. A large number of the documents deal with higher 
education. 


The University of Hawaii, 1950-51. Report of 
Gregg M. Sinclair, President. Honolulu, T. H., 
The University, 1951. 88 p. Bulletin 31, Dec. 
1951, No. 1. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, 
State University of New York, 1951. Albany, 
N. Y., The University, 1951. 36 p. 

This report concludes the work of the temporary board of 


trustees of State University of New York, which has guided the 
university since its establishment in 1948. 
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